Zoology on the Table: Plenary Session I 


Following the first session of the forum, we held a question and answer session facilitated by Pat Hutchings. 
The presentations covered by this plenary session were: 

• Carnivores make the world green (Chris Dickman) 

• Australia’s coastal fisheries and farmed seafood: an ecological basis for determining ‘sustainability’ (David Booth) 

• Struggles over kangaroos as a green and lean food source, and the alienation of landholders and consumers alike 
(Michelle Young) 

• Do humans forage optimally and what does this mean for zoology on the table? (Graham Pyke) 

The following is a transcript of the plenary proceedings, lightly edited for readability. 


PAT HUTCHINGS (Australian Museum- Plenary 
facilitator): I enjoyed this session very much and, Chris, 
you obviously have a terrestrial perspective, but a lot of 
what you were talking about would equally apply to the 
loss of sharks within the marine environment. 

CHRIS DICKMAN (University of Sydney): I quite 
agree Pat, and there have many studies that indicate 
where top marine predators have been lost there have 
been very pronounced flow on consequences, often 
with increases in mid-size predators. I think, in some 
cases, with very negative consequences for inshore 
fisheries. One with shellfish in North America, I think, 
has been well studied. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: I’d like to take questions from the 
floor. 

ELSPETH PROBYN (University of Sydney): Thank 
you very much. A really interesting start. I was particularly 
intrigued at the sort of resonances between Michelle 
and David’s paper, and something that our last speaker, 
Graham, kind of alluded to, and that’s this bugbear of 
consumer choice. I mean, we know that, yes, the studies 
they’ve done at university show that 3 per cent will go for 
sustainable seafood. 75 per cent of our seafood is imported. 

We know all this, and Michelle’s interesting paper about 
the compelling reasons we should eat kangaroo meat 
sort of seems to come a cropper in terms of not only how 
it’s packaged, but sourced and all the rest of it. So, I just 
wondered - Graham, you finished on saying we need to 
consumer choice and get out there and campaign. As 
scientists and social scientists, what do you think is the 
power of the consumer? 

GRAHAM PYKE: I think the consumer, as everybody 
else, can do a number of things. The first thing is to take 
direct action in terms of what you yourself purchase; 
how you use, reuse, recycle resources, including food. 
You can also exercise choice in terms of your elected 
representatives. You can vote for sustainability. 
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ELSPETH PROBYN: How do you do that? 

GRAHAM PYKE: Well, I’m not going to tell you 
what party to vote for, but you can assess what the 
various politicians say and you can make wise choices 
on that basis. You can also choose where you invest your 
money, be it through your own personal investments or 
superannuation. These are things you can do. 

ELSPETH PROBYN: I ’m sorry, but I think if we listen 
closely to David’s criteria, sustainability, which is not only 
ecological, social and economic, it seems to me that that 
response for the individual free choice is a bit problematic. 

GRAHAM PYKE: Well, I suppose so, but we have to 
start somewhere. 

DAVID BOOTH (University of Technology Sydney): 

A few good points there. Again, sustainability is a fuzzy 
word. I guess our goal as ecologists is to put the ecology 
in there. For instance, you mentioned sharks before, and 
I’m heavily involved in various shark campaigns. But of 
course, there are sharks and there are sharks. There’s 600 
or 700 species. Some tiny ones are quite reasonably fished 
and are a major source of protein around the world. So 
unfortunately, the campaign ‘Do Not Eat Shark’ can be 
counterproductive. There’s got to be more information 
out there. I know it sounds like a scientist saying that. 

Another way to do it, I didn’t mention, is at the small 
scale. Sandra is sitting up there and she started Happy 
Fish in Bondi (happyfish.org.au). We’re trying to help her 
with what we do, and it’s just to get a community - a pretty 
high-profile community - to start looking at these things, 
and then it spreads a little bit. So, I suppose you can start 
small as well, yes. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: Michelle, would you like to 
comment? 

MICHELLE YOUNG (Australian National University): 

One of the things that I found interesting is looking at 
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these French researches that have studied geographical 
indication. So, if you take the case of kangaroo, at the 
moment when you eat a kangaroo in the supermarket you 
wouldn’t know what you were eating, what species it is or 
where it’s come from. 

One thought that I’ve had is that one way of bringing 
value back to the people who are managing the 
landscapes that the kangaroos are harvested from, is 
for there to be something like a brand. I’m just trying 
to think of a place - like Mitchell River Crossing, and 
then the people who are there, they get incentives for 
managing the landscapes well. 

They get recognition in terms of their farming systems, 
which will still remain based on farming beef and sheep, 
but they would be able to develop a cultural significance 
that brings value back, because it seems to me that 
consumers buy with their heart, not necessarily with their 
minds. What’s good for you isn’t necessarily how you 
shop, but what speaks to you does, and so it’s this way of 
building up the profile of food. Anyway, that’s one idea. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: Mike, would you like to respond to 
Michelle perhaps? 

MIKE ARCHER (University of New South Wales): 

Very good, Michelle. I was very interested in a lot of 
the points that you made. But one of the things that 
concerns me, and I don’t know how you address this, is 
you’ve sort of taken for granted the negative opinions 
that you’re hearing. Yet when you go below them, as 
we’ve done frequently, you find that a lot of those 
things by the animal rights groups are outrageously 
represented. The claims, for example, that have 
recently come out from UTS workers about high E. coli 
levels in kangaroo meat. When you read the paper, the 
assessments were being made on kangaroo poo, not on 
meat, and yet they don’t say that. You have to respond 
to those negativities if they’re frankly dishonest. 

MICHELLE YOUNG: What I did say is that there’s 
no evidence to say that you can’t produce a quality 
kangaroo product, but when I did go and speak to 
harvesters, they told me that the practice of cold 
gutting remains. When you harvest a kangaroo, you 
need to prop it up and open it up straightaway. Some 
of the harvesters still do this thing of putting them all 
in the truck and then at the end of the night harvesting 
them. You’re probably familiar with the issue. 

And I did speak to people in Belgium, who are investing 
a lot of money in the product, who have these lab reports 
of high bacterial contamination. These are not animal 
rights activists. These are people who are wanting to 
invest in the product. And the trouble is that we’re still 
in a situation where the product gets taken away from the 
community. The community has got no investment in it 


in that way. There’s no pride in terms of the practice of 
harvesting kangaroos. There’s no building the economic 
resource at the base, and so it’s just this opportunistic 
thing that some people have made a lot of money out of 
harvesting kangaroos on that basis. 

It doesn’t necessarily produce the best quality product. I 
talk about that in my thesis, but it actually is something 
that’s used by animal rights activists, not necessarily 
accurately, but there still are issues there and it does go to 
whether or not you could actually invest a lot of money 
in promoting something like those people in Belgium are 
doing. I know that that does seem worrying for us, but it is 
all part of the picture of it not being really valued. 

GORDON GRIGG (University of Queensland): I 

enjoyed your talk and I agreed with almost everything 
you had to say. I think you and I ought to get together, 
because a lot of the points you were making have 
been a frustration to me over many years. You felt that 
kangaroo harvesting was failing in managing kangaroo 
populations. I do have a question: I wonder, if you could 
design the perfect world, how would you be happy that 
the management was successful? In other words, what do 
you think should be the goal of the management? Is it to 
maintain stable populations - it’s not an easy thing to do, 
or what would be perfect kangaroo management in terms 
of managing the populations? 

MICHELLE YOUNG: I’m not a zoologist, and that’s 
the difficulty of working in this space, but what I saw was 
people saying that the current system wasn’t working. It 
was interesting that if the drought and dry season is on 
those big properties in Queensland, farmers can turn off 
their cattle - they manage the grazing pressure in that way, 
but they can’t do anything about managing the kangaroos 
at that point. 

I know that it’s an idealistic concept to think that 
landholders, if you gave them the responsibility for 
kangaroos, that they would manage them responsibly, 
because maybe a lot of them wouldn’t. It’s trying to find 
pathways towards actually helping the people who are 
managing the land to manage it for those biodiversity 
outcomes. I don’t have the solution, but I do think it 
must be in terms of providing the incentives for people 
to manage the kangaroo populations more effectively for 
biodiversity. 

GRAHAM PYKE: Shooting kangaroos is a highly 
emotive issue, as will be increasingly obvious as today 
goes on and, with any institution, including UTS, 
there’s a range of views. Dave Booth might represent 
one of the views. There are obviously other views that 
differ from ours. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: I’d like to broaden the topic, not 
just for kangaroos, but would people like to talk about 
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dingoes or sustainable fisheries, please? 

ANNE FAWCETT: David, I was really interested in 
your talk. I am a veterinarian and I’ve been thinking 
about the ethics of eating animals in general. One of the 
considerations is the welfare of farmed fish versus wild 
fish, and I was wondering if you could comment on that. 

DAVID BOOTH: It’s a very interesting point, and we 
kind of distance ourselves. We had to get some sort of 
ground rules, and so we moved back a bit from the ethics, 
unless it involved the ethics of fishing a fish down to 1 
per cent of its basic level. In fact, as anyone here, who 
researches in university, knows about animal ethics is 
that to do to be able to research animals are just orders 
of magnitude more than a producer, a wild fisher, an 
agriculture person, seems to have to do to provide the 
welfare for their fish. It’s a bit annoying sometimes, the 
paperwork we’ve got to go through. 

And I think it’s cleaned up a lot, because with all 
the buy outs of fisheries around Australia, who they 
buy out, the people who are just sort of half baked 
fisherman, they go. So, the people that are left - I’m 
not saying they’re all perfect, but I’ve seen a real 
improvement over the last 20 years I’ve been back 
here looking at this sort of thing. I’m not saying 
everything is done ethically, but in the field it’s 
improved a lot in terms of storage of fish, and a lot of 
that’s partly driven by the consumer wanting better 
quality fish. So you chuck a fish out on the beach; it’s 
flapping away for a while. It’s a horrible thing, but also 
the fish tastes awful after that. 

And then aquaculture. That’s another interesting one, 
because aquaculture in Australia is at a very basic stage 
now compared to Southeast Asia and China. Again, 
there’s things like stocking densities. One of the big issues 
they have is the flesh quality of the fish compared to wild 
fish; snapper, for instance. So they actually put a lot of 
effort into getting it right, which indirectly means they 
look after the fish a bit better. 

JACKIE MARLOW: Dave, I notice that the aquaculture 
catch level has actually dropped over time too. We keep 
hearing that the prawn fishing industry in Queensland 
is backed by the CSIRO. Why are we seeing a drop in 
farmed fish over time? 

DAVID BOOTH: Interestingly, by far our most valuable 
fishery in Australia is the cage introduced salmon fishery 
in Tasmania. I love salmon, but I think it’s disgusting. I 
mean, we’re introducing fish into a waterway. It could 
escape. That’s our most valuable fishery. And that’s gone 
through the roof. I didn’t put the value of all the fisheries 
up there. Climate change is affecting things on our coasts. 
A lot of fisherman are throwing in the towel; catches are 
dropping off significantly. 


So, aquaculture is partly taking over, but a lot of Australian 
species don’t adapt well. That’s why the salmon is so good. 
Salmon is a remarkable animal in captivity. You can 
squeeze them right in; it just doesn’t seem to care. A lot of 
our fish are fussier. So, aquaculture will take over, and so 
we are seeing a decline in a lot of the fish except salmon. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: While you say that salmon are 
really good, what about the communities underneath 
the ponds? 

DAVID BOOTH: I think it’s a horrible thing. I think 
I even used the word “horrible”. In fact, I think it’s 
Macquarie Harbour. You probably know down in Tasmania 
they’re trying to increase the density of these salmon, and 
one way they’re doing it is moving them deeper, and 
there’s enormous anoxic die-offs in Macquarie Harbour, 
which is just going to get worse. Unfortunately for salmon, 
probably good for us, is that climate change is going to 
drive the salmon away from Australia. They require cold 
water. They’re right down the bottom of Tasmania at the 
moment, or going deeper in the water, and that’s just 
not going to go on for much longer. So, yes, they’re an 
ecological disaster, I think, but they are delicious. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: What about somebody commenting 
on dingoes and whether we should be baiting them, or 
whatever? 

MICHELLE YOUNG: I just wanted to know a bit more 
about the impact of dingoes, you know, the fences being 
put around these grazing properties so they don’t have 
dingoes. What do you think would change for kangaroos 
if they took the fence down? 

CHRIS DICKMAN: There are probably a couple of 
things in there. One is that the properties that are being 
baited for dingoes, or unbaited, have stock fences. To 
some degree they’ll stop kangaroos getting in and out. 
If dingoes are allowed to increase in numbers, kangaroo 
numbers will almost certainly go down, often to quite low 
levels. You can see that if you go to the current dog fence 
in western New South Wales. On the inside of the fence 
there are often much larger numbers of kangaroos; on the 
other side the numbers are much lower; and emus and 
other large species too. 

So there are really quite big effects on large prey, and 
one of the big questions more generally is that if dingoes 
are allowed more of a free run into the rangelands, then 
the obvious reason as to why it’s being baited is because 
of their impact on livestock, to allow dingoes to have 
more of a free run in these areas there would need to 
be other mechanisms put in place, through guardian 
animals perhaps or other processes, to ensure that 
production could continue. 

SANDRA MARSHALL (Happy Fish): I’m interested 
in that thing about dingoes, as well as fish, but what’s 
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public policy or how receptive is current policy? Are 
they listening to this debate that in fact if you have 
more dingoes it’s better for the entire ecosystem? Is there 
receptivity amongst policymakers? 

CHRIS DICKMAN: There is awareness, I think, among 
policymakers. At the moment, I don’t think there’s much 
mood to change the way things are currently being carried 
out. So, I think for the moment, the impact of dingoes 
on natural systems is more of a research question than 
anything that’s likely to change in the near future. 

SANDRA MARSHALL: And why the disconnect? 

CHRIS DICKMAN: I think it’s just very difficult 
to get research findings translated to on-the aground 
situations where people have been doing things in a 
certain way for a very long time. It may well be that 
there will be a slow takeover of the idea, and in areas 
where guardian animals have been used so far, there has 
been. A pretty good awareness that guardian animals 
can maintain livestock in pretty good shape while 
dingoes can run around in the neighbouring areas and 
do the things they do at the same time. 

DAVID BOOTH: About a decade ago, I was, for a very 
short time, on a committee that Gordon Grigg oversaw 
called the Scientific Committee for Wildlife Use. You 
remember that one? And I just came down for a couple 
of the meetings because they were talking about fisheries 
on top of their normal kangaroo culling, possum culling, 
those discussions. I came away with the view that it’s 
almost fundamentally different between land and sea. 

On land, quite a few of these animals were really in 
enormous numbers, maybe due to waterholes or whatever, 
compared to their natural level. Whereas with fish, case 
by case, we were talking about fish that have been fished 
down to 1 per cent, 2 per cent, 3 per cent of their virgin 
biomass. I was wondering - maybe I’ve got it wrong, but 


it almost seemed a fundamental thing - on land we seem 
to be culling and eating wild animals that have reasonable 
population sizes, or maybe higher than natural, whereas it 
is the opposite in the sea. 

CHRIS DICKMAN: Yes. I don’t really know enough 
to comment about the marine environment, but it does 
seem to me that the way that kangaroos are harvested 
is regulated very well. The populations are counted to a 
fairly high degree of precision, as far as I’m aware, taking 
habitat and weather and other factors into account. So, a 
15 per cent maximum cull is possible, and I believe it’s not 
achieved; even 15 per cent is not achieved. So probably 
it is a lower level take than might be the case in many 
marine situations. 

GORDON GRIGG: David, I do recall that meeting, and 
those of us who were involved in kangaroo-type questions 
came away from it absolutely shocked at the low levels 
that people who fronted the committee from the industry 
were happy to have their fish. They seemed to think that 
if they managed to increase the stock from 3 per cent of 
original to 3 and a half per cent of original they had a huge 
gain and everything was going to be sweet from now on. 
Basically, we couldn’t believe it. 

IAN WALLIS (University of Canberra): This refers to 
this last question about the difference between terrestrial 
animals and the sea. I think it’s very easy to forget that 
terrestrial animals - like rufous rat-kangaroos that were in 
numbers of millions, brushtail possums that were in large 
numbers, and they’ve gone. Once something goes you 
forget about it completely, you know. It’s gone. So, we get 
to this focus on kangaroos and we forget all the terrestrial 
animals that have absolutely been hammered and are no 
longer with us. 

PAT HUTCHINGS: I think on that slightly depressing 
note, I would like to thank all the speakers for this 
morning’s session and the plenary panel. 
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